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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, hear his voice and open the door, he would come 


To whom all Communications may be addressed. | in to him, and sup with him; and that except 
See they were reprobates, Jesus Christ was in them: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, and that by his own gracious teachings they 


should know of the doctrine and be taught of 
At No. 109 N. Tenth street, Philadelphia. | God. (Christ himself thus becomes, under the 


more spiritual Dispensation, the immediate 
Price, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, Two dollars per annum, or six copies Instructor of his followers, entering into more 
for Ten dollars. sensible communion with them, infusing a larger 
Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or yearly inadvanee, | measure of Divine light into their souls, by which 
13 cents per annum in Pennsylvania, and 26 cents per annum in they are convinced and reproved for sin, and en- 
See abled to repent of it; drawing them to desire ho- 
liness, strengthening them to withstand the 
temptations of the evil one, and leading them 
more perceptibly, by the crook of his love, into 
BY JOHN KITCHING, M.R.C.8. that faith in Him on which all spiritual growth 
PES : : is founded. 
The distinguishing Doctrines of Friends. The recognition of this immediate infusass, 
Wenteens Saye SN) and more sensible operation of the Holy Spirit, 
To things merely symbolical, such as baptism, | upon the minds of men, had been in great dan- 
the ceremonies of the Supper, and those called ; ger of being lost sight of under the complex ar- 
the Sacraments, inherent and essential virtue | rangements, which human policy, and the de- 
became ascribed, as if the Law of Ordinances had | generacy consequent upon it, had introduced in- 
never been abolished. Peculiar sacredness was! to the outward constitution of the Church. The 
attached to the persons of priests, so constituted | early Friends perhaps a little underrated the 
by human institutions, often irrespective of their | soundness of the Protestant teachers of their day, 
moral and religious fitness. This depravation | and were thus inclined to believe that this doc- 
extended so far, that we are informed by D’Au-| trine was altogether lost, as will appear from the 
bigné that holy orders became, during the Mid-| following passage in the Epistle of 1741 :—“ But 
dle Ages, a warrant for every sort of crime. Such | alas! too soon did a disregard to this Heavenly 
a condition of things could only be brought about ; Guide and Director creep in amongst those who 
by the substitution of the outward representative | professed the Christian name, and gradually in- 
for the thing signified ; it is a repetition of the | troduced a grievous and almost universal aposta- 
old human weakness, to worship the idol in place | sy from the primitive glory and life of the first 
of the spirit signified by the idol. professors of that holy and spiritual religion. 
It was in this direction that Christianity was Nevertheless it pluased God, after a long and 
peculiarly exposed to danger, and it was from | dark night, to cause the light of the gospel day 
this side that corruption invaded it. It was then} again to dawn, to restore paths to walk in, to re- 
chiefly from the adulterations arising from the} vive the long-exploded doctrine of the guidance 
admixture of this human weakness, that Friends | of the Holy Spirit, and to lead the observers 
found themselves called upon to assert its libera-| thereof into the practice of the like purity, plain- 
tion. They appreciated the spiritual character’ ness, and simplicity of the gospel, by whic the 
of Christianity, and the true position and offices | early Christians were distinguished from the men 
in the Church of its Spiritual Head. ‘They ac-} of the world.” 
cepted, to the full extent of its meaning, the de-| The priests appear in some instances to have 
claration of Christ through the Apostles in re-| had a shrewd apprehension that the prevalence 
gard to his followers, that he would dwell in} of this doctrine would considerably diminish their 
them, and walk in them; and that if any man} importance, if not render them quite superfluous. 
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In their controversies with Friends they there- 
fore opposed, and sometimes denied it. In one 
case they not only denied that the grace of God 
had appeared to all men, but even that Christ had 
died for all men. Friends, therefore, were com- 
pelled to dwell in their writings and public min- 
istrations very prominently upon the reality of 
the offer of this grace to every individual. They 
regarded it as a doctrine fundamentally necessa- 
ry to the right appreciation of the Christian dis- 
pensation, and that it must be accepted as appli- 
cable to the whole human race, without regard 
to place or time. The appearance of this grace 
in the heart, was the glorious privilege purchased 
for us by the pre-ordained atonement of Christ, 
conferred in a measure upon those who lived be- 
fore the great event had been consummated, and 
more abundantly granted to those who should 
become conscious followers of Him after his in- 
carnation and death. 

The belief in the reality of this grace which 
hath appeared to all men, and in the growth and 
expansion of the divine light which lighteth eve- 
ry man that cometh into the world, in a degree 
commensurate with his own dedication and obe- 
dience to it, had, in the view of Friends, the 
most important practical consequences. By 
whatever name it might be designated, and how- 
ever imperfectly, and almost unintelligibly some- 
times, from the difficulty of putting into words 
things so essentially pertaining to the Spirit, it 
might be attempted to explain it, it implied in 
reality the establishment of Christ alone, as the 
Head and pastor of hie o~n flock, as their Priest, 
Minister, Counseller, anu — uide,—the only source 
of Divine teaching, and the only possessor of spir- 
itual authority. The surrender of the soul to no 




















































































































































































































the Church, which must necessarily follow from 
such a view of the gospel dispensation, would 
bring those who embraced it through all the ob- 
stacles of outward and mediatising officials, di- 
rectly to the foot of the cross,—there to seek for 
the satisfying of their spiritual needs, and for the 
admonitions of their Heavenly Instructor. 















































divine worship and of the immediate accounta- 
bility of each individual to God alone in spiritu- 
al things; of the duty incumbent upon every 
one, each for himself, to offer up this spiritual 
worship to Him who isa Spirit, with whom there 
is no respect of persons, and in whose sight all 
men are equal; and the recognition of Christ as 
the ever-present and officiating Head of his own 
Church, are incompatible with the intervention 
and administration of a merely humanly appoint- 






























































public worship. Each member of the Church 
would come to the assembly to partake, directly 
from the divine hand, of the spiritual bread by 
which alone their souls could be nourished. He 
who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 



































soul, could thus supply to each what was exactly 
adapted to his spiritual wants. 





gifts of teaching and prophesying. 


other guidance but that of the Invisible Head of 


A clear perception of the spiritual nature of 


ed ministry, and a pre-arranged programme of 


not, whilst waited upon in reverent prostration of 
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The following passage from the Epistle for 


1703 so well explains this principle, that I need 
attempt no further elucidation of it. 
since the Lord hath been graciously pleased to 
make us witnesses of that glorious promise of the 
latter days, that he would be the teacher of his 
people himself, from the greatest to the least, we 
heartily desire that all that make this great pro- 
fession would be more diligent to wait for the 
farther fulfilling of this gracious promise in them- 
selves, as the highest of privileges, and the ex- 
cellency of the glory of the gospel dispensation ; 
and not live nor lean upon the gifts and services 
of others, as but too many among us are apt to 
do, who, had they been faithful and diligent 
waiters upon the Lord, to have heard and seen 
what he would have said to, and done for them, 
and in them, might by this time have been able 
reapers in the harvest, and ministers of the Gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ, and great had been 
their service and reward.” 


“And 


Of those thus meeting together on equal terms 


for the performance of spiritual worship, and thus 
holding communion in outward stillness with 
their Invisible Head, each one was liable to be em- 
ployed as a medium of outward communication 
to the rest. 


Coming all equally to the same fountain, drink- 


ing all equally of the same rock, all are equally 


liable to be employed in the delivery of a divine 
message, whenever called and qualified for the 
service, by the Great and only Dispenser of the 
He who 
qualified his immediate disciples to preach the 
gospel, and who promised to be with his follow- 
ers to the end of the world, had not revoked his 
promise, nor would he fail to afford the necessary 
qualifications to those whom he should choose for 
his ministers; and believing that there was no 
other source of the right qualification for the min- 
istry, but in the reception of a measure of the 
Holy Spirit, Friends relied on the immediate 
suggestion of the Spirit, whenever it might be 
required to address the assembled company, be- 
lieving that the human will and the natural ten- 
dency to outward activity must be kept in strict 
subservience to the Divine promptings, and that 
outward preaching could only be properly per- 
formed under the immediate inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. When instigated by this only au- 
thoritative influence, the word of exhortation 
would be caused to flow with a power which no 
human eloquence could bestow upon it, the warn- 
ing would overtake the sinner with a living force 
fresh from its Divine Original ; the gospel would 
be preached in its simplicity and its fulness; 
the redemption offered through Christ would be 
recommended, the terrors of the Lord, and the 
punishment of sin denounced, as the Divine Spi- 
rit dictated the themes or supplied the material. 

The Epistle for 1728 beautifully expresses the 
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Same view :—“ Our blessed Lord just before his| agency of the Holy Spirit in the offices of the 
ascension commanded his disciples and follow-| Church, to take any part in the maintenance of 
ers to wait at Jerusalem till they were endued | an ecclesiastical establishment which restricted 
with power from on high; knowing their ina-| the office of preaching to ministers whom it ap- 
bility without the sensible feeling of that power | pointed, and paid for their services. A preacher 
to speak in his name for the conversion of the|of righteousness cannot be made by a learned 
nations. It wasthis power that enabled them to| education—the word of God cannot be effective- 
speak boldly in the name of Jesus. This alone/ ly dispensed by one whose authority rests only 
made them able ministers of Christ, whose|on the appointment of his fellow-men. Neither 
preaching was not with enticing words of man’s} did Christ sanction, nor the Apostles allow, the 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the spirit and| assumption by any one, of the office of a minis- 
of power. In such a waiting state you will have | ter as a means of gaining a livelihood, much less 
a true relish and savor of the ministry of those | of acquiring wealth. Friends therefore felt com- 
whoare rightly concerned by the same spirit to] pelled to protest against the Christian legality of 
labor in word and doctrine among you.” a Church which remunerated its ministers, and 

Multitudes of striking passages might be ad-| set them over their brethren, as the professors of 
duced to the same effect. I will simply extract |a college are set over their pupils, and bound to 
one more, so direct and satisfactory, that nothing | take no part in the maintenance of its ministers 
further can be required. It occursin the Epistle} or its institutions. Upon the freedom of the 
for 1740. ‘“ Beware,therefore, that you assemble | Gospel ministry they took a firm stand, believin 
not in a mere formal and customary manner ; but | that the gifts of God could neither be purch 
let the preacher and the hearer labor to gather| with money nor were to be dispensed in exchange 
their minds inward to the Lord, that every one | for worldly profit or advantage. Their religious 
may witness him who is the Master of our as-| convictions on this head were so decided, that 
semblies go before them, and put them forth in| they considered it an infringement of their Chris- 
their respective services. The immediate teach-| tian duty to be compelled to contribute towards 
ing of the Holy Spirit is the foundation of all| the maintenance of any religious system which 
gospel worship and ministry ; and those who de-| supported a paid ministry. Hence they steadily 
pend entirely thereon shall not be disappointed | refused the payment of tithes, church-rates, Eas. 
through the failure or absence of instrumental | ter-dues, and every other species of ecclesiastical 
means. Wherefore, we beseech you, wait in si-| revenue, although the laws of the land might en- 
lence with reverence and singleness of heart, in| join such payments. 
all your meetings, that you may witness the in- (To be continued.) 
comes and refreshing influences of the Holy 
Spirit, by which you will be strengthened in 
the inward man, and be made to grow and flour- 
ish as trees planted by the rivers of water which 
bring forth their fruits in due season.” 

From the frailty incident to human nature, 
and the consequent liability for human enthusi- 
asm to mistake itself for divine inspiration, or for 
a languid vacuity of mind to be indulged in as 
the required state for waiting upon the Lord, it 
is necessary that on the part of the worshippers 
there should be an intelligent control of the un- 
derstanding over the exercise of their minds ; 
and on the part of the Church an intelligent dis- 
crimination of the nature and quality of the min- 
istry ;—for not only are the spirits of the prophets 
subject to the prophets, but we are commended 
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THE BIBLE CONFIRMED BY AN EGYPTIAN SEAL 
AT NINEVEH. 


On the temple walls of ancient Egypt, amon 
the figures of men and gods and many histori 
records, there frequently occur certain oblong 
parallelograms with rounded corners, enclosing 
various hieroglyphies. These cartouches, as they 
are called, often stand over the image of some 
king, and being deciphered are found to contain 
his name, titles, ete., and seem to be somewhat 
like the coat of arms or the royal signet of mod- 
ern princes. Each king has a cartouche of his 
own, and in some cases these kings are identified 
with kings known to us through history. Among 
these are Shishak, 2 Chr. 12: 1-9, Tirhakah, 2 
to try the spirits “ whether they be of God.” On| Kings 19: 9, Pharaoh-necho, 2 Kings 23 : 29— 
this latter account officers, who are styled Elders, | 35, and Sabaco II. or So, 2 Kings 17 : 4, men- 
are charged with a discriminating oversight of | tioned in Bible history. This last king, So, was 
that which is orally delivered in our assemblies | of the Ethiopian or twenty-fifth dynasty, and his 
for public worship. cartouche is well known to the student of Egyp-- 

As Jesus forbade his disciples to go and buy | tian antiquities. 
bread to feed the multitude, saying, “Give ye| Egypt lay ata distance from Assyria, and an. 
them to eat,” and enjoined them to dispense | army from the one country could not reach the. 
freely what they had so freely received, the be-| other without going through the Jewish terri- 
lief in the willingness of God to distribute the! tory, or traversing vast and almost impassable. 
bread and water of life to those who earnestly deserts. Yet the Bible informs us that at one: 
ask for it, rendered it impossible for those who period these two nations were frequently in con- 
had risen to this perception of the immediate flict with each other. Thus we find Assyrian 
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armies in Egypt, Isa. 20, and an Egyptian army 
on the borders of Assyria, Jer. 46:2; and the 
Jews were involved in the strifes of these pow- 
erful neighbors. King Josiah was defeated and 
slain by an Egyptian army on its march against 
Assyria. Hoshea, King of Israel, made a treaty 
with So, King of Egypt, to help him throw off 
the yoke of Shalmaneser, King of Assyria; but 
the result was an Assyrian invasion and the first 
great captivity of the kingdom of Israel. This 
So, or Sabaco IT., was succeeded by Tirhakah in 
Egypt, and Shalmaneser in Assyria by Senna- 
cherib, and hostilities existed during both reigns, 
2 Kings 19: 9, war alternating with peace—the 
campaign followed by the treaty. But who 
could have hoped to find any new verification of 
these statements of Scripture after the lapse of 
2,500 years! 

Yet this has been done. In the mound of 
Kouyunjik recently explored, on the site of Nine- 
veh, the ancient capital of Assyria, are found 
the remains of a palace built, as its own records 
inform us, by Sennacherib. One of its chambers 
would seem to have been a hall of records, for it 
contained a large number of pieces of fine clay 
bearing the impression of seals. Such clay was 
used in those ages as sealing wax is used now, 
in sealing important documents, and manuscripts 
have been found in Egypt with these clay seals 
still attached to them. One of these pieces of 
clay in Sennacherib’s palace presents us with 
two seals, one a royal signet of Assyria, and the 
other the well-known cartouche of Sabaco, or So, 
King of Egypt, just as it stands on the Egyptian 
monuments ; thus showing the probability that a 
treaty between the two monarchs had been de- 
posited here, and furnishing an unexpected eon- 
firmation of the Bible history. The document 
itself, and the cord by which it was attached to 
the seal, have long since turned to dust, but the 
seal with its double impress, though buried for 
ages, has come to light, and is now in the British 
Museum. The two Kings affixed their seals to 
a document which has perished like themselves ; 
but in their act the hand of the Most High af- 
fixed an additional seal to his holy word, which 
is true and abideth forever.— Amer. Messenger. 


GONFERENCE OF TEACHERS IN FRIENDS’ FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOLS, 
Heald in Liverpool on the 2Ath, 25th and 26th of First 
month, 1859. 

‘It had for some time been felt that a Confer- 
ence of Friends engaged in our various First-day 
Schools, at which they might have the opportu- 
nity of discussing subjects of general interest, of 
comparing the various methods of instruction 
and management pursued in the Schools, and of 
deliberating on questions of difficulty connected 
With them, was desirable, In accordance with 
arrangementawhich had been made by the Com- 
mittee of the First-day School Association, a 
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meeting for these objects was held in Liverpool 
on the above days. Nearly ninety representatives 
were in attendance. * 7 - a 

The business of the Conference began on 
Second-day morning, the 24th of First month, at 
half-past ten o’clock. Joseph Thorp was ap- 
pointed President ; and Joseph Storrs Fry, George 
Satterthwaite and Joseph Coventry, were request- 
ed to act as Secretaries. 

A short time of solemn silence having inter- 
vened— 

Joseph Thorp made a few introductory re- 
marks, expressing his warm interest in the object 
of the meeting. 

One of the Secretaries then adverted to the al- 
tered position of the cause of First-day teaching, 
since the Association began its operations in 
1847 ; a very large increase having taken place 
in the numbers of schools, of teachers, and of 
scholars, accompanied by a corresponding increase 
of interest in the work. In reverting to the early 
days of the Association, he said it was impossi- 
ble to forget the kind and valuable services of 
Joseph Sturge, who had warmly espoused the 
cause when it was not looked upon with such 
general favor as at the present time. He (the 
Secretary) also offered a word of caution on the 
dangers attending a condition of prosperity, such 
as they now enjoyed ; and concluded by alluding 
to the important influence which must be exer- 
cised upon the future well-being of our religious 
Society, by those who are now teachers in our 
Schools; and expressing a desire that they might 
use tliat influence aright. 

Edward Brakespeare, of Birmingham, read an 
essay on the means of making the teaching of 
writing subservient to religious instruction. He 
pointed out various means of attaining this ob- 
ject, particularly by making the words occurring 
in the writing copies the foundation of lessons on 
moral and religious subjects. 

The discussion on this paper involved a pretty 
full consideration of the whole question of teach- 
ing to write in First-day Schools. The advantages 
which it offers, as an inducement to the attend- 
ance of an important class of scholars, as supply- 
ing a part of education essential to enlarged 
mental cultivation, and as forming a basis for 
religious instruction, were carefully weighed 
against the possible danger of introducing that 
which is not in itself a religious occupation. The 
pYactice of the schools in different places was also 
explained by the representatives. The following 
minute was ultimately adopted :— 

“The practice of the various schools repre- 
sented in this conference, in respect to the 
teaching of writing, and the views of the teachers 
on the whole question, have been explained. In 
many of our schools the teaching of writing is 
regarded as a valuable addition to the other 
subjects of instruction, and there does not appear 
to be any extensive feeling of objection to its in- 
troduction. At the same time the deep im- 
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portance of making it subservient to the higher 
objects for which our First-day Schools are 
established, has been very fully expressed.” 
John Pease, William Thistlethwaite and Rob- 
ert Forster expressed their general concurrence 
with the views which seemed to prevail upon 
this subject amongst the teachers. The value 
of writing in adult schools was especially dwelt 
upon. 
* 


* * * * 


The advantages and disadvantages of treats to 
First-day scholars were brought before the Con- 
ference by a minute from the Newcastle School. 
The plans adopted in the various schools were 
detailed. The following minute will explain the 
general opinion of the teachers upon this ques- 
tion, which is one of no small practical im- 
portance :— 

‘The subject of treats to the children in our 
schools has been discussed, and the advantages 
and disadvantages attending them have been 
considered. [tis the general opinion that under 
proper regulations substantial benefits are derived 
from them, which are not neutralized by the 
small attendant inconveniences. The proper 
mode of conducting them has also been under 
consideration.” 

At this stage of the proceedings the Confer- 
ence adjourned till six o'clock in the evening. 

On assembling again, the first subject proposed 
for consideration was “the best means of obtain- 
ing the co-operation of the parents of our 
scholars.” 

A teacher from Bristol explained the object 
with which this question had been introduced, 
and stated that in addition to the usual home 
visiting of absentees and other scholars, the 
teachers had some time ago invited the parents 
to a tea-party, on which occasion several addresses 
were delivered to them on tlie duties which de- 
volved upon them in connexion with the school. 
This effort had been attended with the happiest 
results, and they wished to encourage teachers 
in other places to endeavor to pursue a similar 
course. 

After an interesting discussion, in which the 
importance of parental, and especially of maternal 
influence was dwelt upon, whilst the difficulties 
with which parents of the poorer classes have to 
contend in bringing up their families were not 
overlooked ; this minute was read and agreed 
to, viz. :— 

“The following question from Bristol, ‘ What 
are the best means of obtaining the co-operation 
of the parents? has been considered, and some 
of the means adopted to attain this object have 
been detailed. This Conference commends this 
important subject to the careful attention of all 


our teachers.” 
* * 


“ * * * 


The teachers of the Liverpool School also in- 
troduced the question of the propriety of estab- 
‘lishing mixed classes of boys and girls in our 
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First-day Schools. Joseph Coventry read a paper 
upon the subject. 

It was explained that about six classes in the 
Liverpool School were conducted upon this sys- 
tem, and that the results hitherto had been very 
satisfactory, both as regards the conduct of the 
boys and of the girls. Some teachers who had 
previously been prejudiced against the system, 
expressed themselves as pleased with what they 
had witnessed in the Liverpool School. It was. 
however, felt that the experiment was too recent, 
and on too small a scale, to warrant any very 
decided judgment on a question of so much im- 
portance, and involving so many considerations. 
The minute adopted at the close of the discussion 
was as follows :— 

“The Liverpool teachers have brought under 
the notice of this meeting a plan which they 
have recently adopted, of placing boys and girls 
in the same classes. The experience in this 
school is reported by those who have been prac- 
tically engaged in it, to have been satisfactory as 
regards the influence of the arrangement on the 
character and behaviour of the children. The 
adoption of the plan appears at present to be 
nearly confined to the Liverpool School. A 
paper on the subject has been read by Joseph 
Coventry.” 

After some attention had been given to the 
subject of the distribution of periodicals in First- 
day Schools, a very interesting paper was read by 
Frederick Cooper, of Manchester, on the “ Ad- 
vantages and Privileges which accrue to the 
Teachers of our Sabbath Schools.” The writer 
referred to the numerous benefits which are ex- 
perienced by those who, in a right spirit, engage 

| in such works as those of First-day teaching, not 
in dependence on their own strength, but in a 
humble desire to serve their Lord and Master 
with the strength which He alone can give. 

Several Friends expressed their concurrence 
with the sentiments of the writer, after which 

| the Conference adjourned till ten o’clock on Third- 

day morning. 
(To be concluded.) 
Liege lds 


THE FEARFUL WASTE OF WAR. 


In the short space of sixteen years, between 
1797 and 1813, the French army absorbed 
4,556,000 men. Napoleon obtained by the con- 

| scription 2,476,000 men. Those who set out were 
never freed from service! This is acknowledged 
by M. Daru in his report to the legislative body 
|on the conscription. Spain was the tomb of 
most of the old soldiers ; of those who remained, 
| the greater part perished in the snows of Russia. 
|The army of 1813 was composed of recruits from 
‘eighteen to twenty years of age. Illness, fatigue, 
and misery decimated them. Of 1,260,000 
men raised in 1813,—what a multitude for a 
single year !—there remained in 1814, to defend 
the soil of France, only 100,000 men above the 


ground ! 
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REVIEW. 
But the sacrifice of human life was not all. To 
four millions and a half of men, cut down by 
cannon balls and bullets, must be added 700 mil- 
lions of francs, indemnity of war, paid by France 
to the Allied Powers, and 400 millions for the 
support of the foreign garrisons, besides a multi- 
tude of various indemnities, the whole amounting 
to nearly two milliards. What a commentary 
this upon the policy of great standing armaments, 
and upon the terribly suicidal recoil of the war- 
system upon nations !— Advocate of Peace. 


thirty-three distinct tribunals of judgment, as 
independent of each otheras the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in London, and the Correctional Police 
Court, in Paris—and thirty-three different offi- 
cers, each invested with supreme executive power 
in his own State. Each of these thirty-three 
jurisdictions has its own laws for the preserva- 
tion of the public peace—for the protection of 
life, liberty and property—for public instruction 
and for the repression and punishment of crime. 

It is obvious that no general uniformity in 
the administration of the government—even of 
adjoining States—is practicable. But whether 
a degree of comity is not due from one sover- 
eignty to the other, and whether the legislation 
—especially of bordering States—may not be so 
modified as to serve a common interest, or at 
least, to prevent a common evil, with which 
chinery of our government; and yet, like other] neither can cope single-handed, is worthy of con- 
machinery, it may be required to work up a raw | sideration. 
material which is too stubborn for it. Anin-| The Federal government may not determine 
telligent, industrious population, occupying such | what is theft or murder, nor how the thief or 
an extent of territory as its legitimate enterprise | man-slayer shall be punished. Nor yet can the 
and resources reasonably demand, must thrive| State government, on the other hand, define or 
under it and become powerful, not in material} punish mail-robbery or piracy, because the laws 
wealth and physical force only, but in virtue and | regulating the post-office and protecting the high- 
independence. way of nations, are enacted and must be enforced 

The theory is, that for certain ends—not at-| by national authority. But in such a confedera- 
tainable by the individual members of the con-| tion as ours, a generous regard is due, and may 
federacy—a representative power is organized,| be shown, by each constituent member to its fel- 
corresponding in its general features to the repre-| lows—at least so far as to avoid any legislation 
sentative power of the several States. Each|not necessary to its own welfare—whilst it is 
State has an Executive head, a Legislative body, | prejudicial to sister commonwealths. 
representing in its two departments the two chief| If the people of the State of New Jersey were 
elements of social power—money and muscle ;— | so burdened with the load of poverty and crime 
and a Judiciary to determine the constitutionality | which the use of strong drink had imposed upon 
and application of the laws. So in the general | them, as to rise up in their might and enact a 
government, there are, 1. The Executive—su- | stringent prohibitory liquorlaw, we should esteem 
preme in his appointed sphere. 2. The Congress| it a very uncourteous measure in the Legislature 
—in one branch of which each State sovereignty} of our State to offer a premium to those distil- 
has an equal representation, in the other a repre-|leries on the banks of the Delaware, opposite 
sentation based upon population. 3. The Judi-| New Jersey, that should manufacture and sell 
ciary—with limited but ample powers for the| the largest quantity of alcoholic drinks during 
objects contemplated. A written constitution|the year. Even if she kept all her drunkards at 
prescribes the various functions of this govern-| home, we should incline to think that we had 
ment, a cardinal principle of which is, that all| better. help than hinder her in her efforts to 
powers not clearly delegated to the Federal go-| throw off such a load. But when it is considered 
vernment are reserved to the individual States, | that her frenzied topers are quite as likely to cross 
and no power is parted with which is not abso-|the river and set fire to our dwellings, obstruct 
lutely essential to the purposes of its organiza-|our railroads, or take our lives, as they are to do 
tion. All matters involving the general interests | the like deeds at home, it becomes our joint in- 
of the country—as treaties with foreign powers, | terest to suppress intemperance in New Jersey. 
national defences, currency, postal facilities, &c.,|So if horse-stealing had become very rife in the 
&c., are confided to the general government ;|river towns on the Pennsylvania side, we should 
while laws regulating the internal policy of each | think it a discourteous thing for the Legislature 
State are enacted, interpreted and executed at|of New Jersey to pass a law exempting horse- 
home. thieves from liabilities under a requisition. 

These principles, which are familiar to thous-| Somewhat in this light we must regard the 
ands of schoolboys, are stated in this connection | late passage of a law by the State of Delaware 
to show why it is that there is such a diversity in | authorizing a lottery. It is within the know- 
our municipal institutions. We have thirty-| ledge of many of our readers that a vast amount 
three different legislatures to determine what of personal labor, and no inconsiderable expendi- 
shall be a crime, and how it shall be punished— ‘ture of money in the promulgation of facts, were | 





The Prevention of Crime a Common Interest— 
how far State Legislatures may co-operate for 
this end—a fraternizing policy desirable and 
practicable. 


There is a wonderful simplicity in the ma- 
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required to make the traffic in lottery tickets 
illegal in this State. By the Act of February, 
1762 “all lotteries, public or private, are de- 
clared common and public nuisances, and against 
the common good and welfare of the province.” 
By the Act of March, 18383, all lotteries and all 
dealing in lottery tickets were prohibited after 
the 3ist of December of that year, under severe 
penalties ; and the Act of March, 1847, is still 
more stringent in its prohibitions, embracing the 
agents and brokers for the sale of tickets, guard- 
ing against sundry evasions, and giving extra- 
ordinary facilities to prosecutions. With all this 
bristling array of authority and threat, large and 
ruinous transactions in lottery tickets are known 
to take place. Circulars announcing schemes 
flood the country and find their way into the 
hands of those who are easily duped. 

It is believed this species of gambling is now 
authorized in only three States,* and it has been 
earnestly hoped that when the last grant of a 
lottery which had been made in one of them, 
(Delaware,) should expire, as it would by its own 
limitation, in 1861, the number of States would 
be reduced to two. But this hope is blighted. 
The Legislature of that State, by a majority of 
one in each branch, lately granted a scheme 
of lottery of twenty years duration—thus visiting 
upon almost a whole generation the calamitous 
influence of this most delusive and corrupting 
species of gambling. 

In exchange for this privilege of spreading 
disappointment, poverty and distress, in some of 
their most aggravated forms, through the families 
and neighborhoods of that State, and doubtless 
to some extent into every other State in the 
Union, they receive the sum of $720,000. 

We have seen it stated that the Legislature of 
Georgia authorized a lottery for the purpose of 
raising the paltry sum of $5000 for an academy 
in Sparta—the expenses of which, without in- 
cluding the prize money, were not less than 
$300,000. The same ratio would make the new 
Delaware lottery cost over $43,000,000—besides 
all the prize money. And the better part of 
this enormous sum would be extorted from the 
most impoverished and dependent classes of the 
community—an annual draft of about two mil- 
lions, chiefly upon the scantiest avails of hard 

bor. 

We doubt not that strenuous efforts were made 
to prevent so deep a reproach to the good name 
of our neighbor—and perhaps it gives a still 
darker shade to the features, to be told that any 
man who was thought worthy of a seat in any 
American Legislature could be persuaded to lend 
himself to so pernicious a measure. It would 
seem as if the appeal must have been made to 
some passion, near akin to gambling in its cor- 
rupt influences, before a hand could be found 
bold enough to open such a Pandora’s box. 


* By the laws of Maryland all lottery licenses in 
that State expired March 31st, 1859. 
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To get money without earning it, is the princi- 
pal motive of gambling, as it is also of fraud and 
theft. One of the safeguards of the order and 
well being of society is in that irreversible decree 
of Providence, that in the sweat of his face man 
shall eat bread. Industry, frugality, and tem- 
perance are required to make his labor meet his 
wants. If they can be supplied as well or better 
while he indulges in sloth and waste and sensual 
indulgences, he will eschew labor. If he can 
avail himself of another’s earnings, by theft or 
robbery, the temptation to many is so strong that 
they will do it, even at the risk of life. Ifthere 
is one chance in many thousand that the cast of a 
die, thestroke of acue, or the chances of a lottery 
will empty a bag of gold into the adventurer’s 
lap, the bare possibility of such an event is easily 
wrought into a probability, so near that every 
other interest is made subservient to the ac- 
complishment of it. 

A man invents a valuable machine, or discovers 
a mine or a guano bed, or strikes upon a new 
vein of business ; the reward of his skill, or dis- 
cernment, or enterprise, is sometimes a sudden 
fortune, but much oftener he has the mortifica- 
tion of seeing another and a bolder, step between 
him aad his anticipated and well earned revenue 
and wrest it from him. It is note-worthy, how- 
ever, how very rarely the sudden accumulation 
of property, even by laudable means, proves ad- 
vantageous. The less it costs, the less likely is it 
to be valued, or wisely improved. The principle 
of gambling, especially of lottery gambling, is to 
buy, with a little money, a chance (no matter 
how remote) of gaining a great sum. “ The desire 
of gain and the thirst for the rapid accumulation 
of wealth, are so deeply implanted in human na- 
ture,” (says Recorder Barnard, of New York, in a 
late charge to the Grand Jury,) “ that just so 
long as lotteries are tolerated by the law of any of 
our States, or of foreign countries, there will be 
a market for tickets,” and however stringent the 
provisions, or severe the penalties of law, this 
desire will run the gauntlet of them all. 

To be concluded. 


osscaensnidiillldciniealaescamgl 
MAHOGANY—ITS FIRST USE IN ENGLAND. 


Doctor Gibbons, an eminent physician in the 
latter end of the last and beginning of the pres- 
ent century, had a brother, a West Indian Captain, 
who brought over some planks of this wood as 
ballast. As the Doctor was then building a 
house in King street, Covent Garden, his brother 
thought they might be of service to him; but 
the carpenters finding the wood too hard for 
their tools, they were laid aside as useless. Soon 
after, Mrs. Gibbons wanting a candle-box, the 
Doctor called on his cabinet-maker, Woolaston, 
in Long Acre, to make one of some wood that lay 
in his garden. Woolaston also complained that 
it was too hard. The Doctor said he must get 


| stronger tools. The candle-box was made and 
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upproved ; insomuch that the Doctor then in- 
sisted on having a bureau made of the same wood, 
which was accordingly done; and the fine color, 
with the polish, was so pleasing, that he invited 
all his friends to come and see it; among them 
the Duchess of Buckingham. She begged some 
of the same wood of Dr. Gibbons, and employed 
Woolaston to make her a bureau also; on which 
the fame of mahogany, and of Mr. Woolaston, 
was much raised, and the wood came into gen- 
eral use.” —Gentleman’s Magazine, 1784. 
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Tue INstiTuTEe ror CoLorED YoutuH.—Pre- 
vious to the enactment of the law for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Pennsylvania, our Yearly 
Meeting earnestly advised that our members 
generally should “ use endeavors to promote the 
instruction of the people of color, as objects of 
the common salvation, in the principles of the 
Christian religion ; as well as in such branches of 
school learning as may fit them for freedom, and 
to become useful members of civil society : also, 
that Friends in their several neighborhoods, ad- 
vise and assist them in the education of their 
children, and common worldly concerns.” 

The importance of this subject has always 
since, in some measure, been recognized by 
benevolent individuals, and also by Associations 
of our members ; but it is believed that no effort 
to promote the literary education of the colored 
race amongst us has been more successful or has 
promised greater advantages in promoting their 
general welfare, than the establishment of the 
“Tnstitute for Colored Youth” in this city by 
an Association of Friends. The seventh annual 
Examination of the classes was held on the 4th 
inst., at the Institute, Nos. 716 and 718 Lom- 
bard st., and was of the most satisfactory and 
encouraging character. Not being present dur- 
ing the whole examination, we copy the following 
account of it from the Evening Bulletin : 


“During the day, classes were examined in 
Latin (Cxsar and the Reader,) and in the differ- 
ent branches of science and mathematics; and all 
did themselves wuch credit. Considerable in- 
terest was manifested in the distribution of prizes, 
of which some $75 in value were thus given, be- 
ing the interest of a fund of several hundred ; 
dollars bestowed for that purpose by some un-j 
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known Friend. Two prizes of $15 each were 
bestowed for proficiency in Latin upon Letitia C, 
Burr and Geo. B. Roberts, Jr.; Estellena John- 
son and Raymond Burr received $10 each for 
general scholarship; and Lombard L. Nicken was 
awarded a prize of $15 for excellence in mathe- 
matics: and for an honorary prize of $5, Cor- 
delia A. Jennings and W.T. Jones were the suc- 
cessful competitors. One of the Managers, who 
presented the prizes, read a note to the Principal 
from Joseph W. Aldrich, Principal of Friends’ 
Select School in this city, who examined the can- 
didates for the Latin prize, stating his belief that 
no vlass of equal size in the city could have passed 
a more creditable scrutiny. The afternoon’s exer- 
cises closed with the presentation of the diploma 
by the Principal, E. D. Bassett, to George B. 
Roberts, Jr., who had completed satisfactorily 
the required course. 

In the evening, the Rhetorical and Elocution- 
ary exercises were held in the Central Presby- 
terian Church, Lombard street below Ninth, 
which, like the commodious school rooms of the 
Institute during the day, was crowded to excess, 
our colored population manifesting a very deep 
interest in the proceedings. We noticed that 
quite a considerable portion of the audience, per- 
haps a fourth, were members of both sexes of 
the Society of Friends. 


The speaking and reading were of a high order; 
the original essays and orations would have done 
honor to those of greater age and pretension. 
Several pieces were recited in concert by classes 
of girls in a manner that reflected great credit 
upon the industry, ability and perseverance of 
their teacher, Sarah M. Douglass, and themselves. 


At 103 o’clock, P. M., the audience, having 
listened for two hours and a half, dispersed, evi- 
dently highly delighted with the day and even- 
ing’s entertainment. Our colored population 
may well fecl quite proud, as they do, of such an 
institution in their midst, and one which is en- 
tirely free and ascessible to them all.” 


———-=<96—-—_____ 


Dizp, In New York city, on the 14th ult., Josran 
Fieup, in his 85th year. He was of an amiable and 
cheerful disposition, which endeared him to a large 
circle of relations and friends. His upright and con- 
sistent life gained for him the confidence and esteem 
of his acquaintance. During a protracted confine- 
ment he greatly desired that he might be supported 
in patience to the end; and as his bodily strength 
failed he was favored with great quietness and com- 
posure, and his mind appeared to be clothed with 
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that peace which is an earnest of acceptance with the | 
Father through his beloved Son our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

He was for many years an Overseer in New York 
Monthly Meeting, and in 1843 he was appointed to 
the station of Elder, and many can testify that he 
was a father in the church; being of a meek and 
humble disposition, he was qualified to sympathize 
with the afflicted from whatever cause. He was a 
firm believer in the principles of the Christian religion 
as professed by Friends. When inquired of by a 
friend, who visited him a few days before his death, 
in regard to his preparation for eternity, he remarked | 
that he felt his work was nearly done, and he had | 
the blessed assurance that all would be well with! 
him at last. 


—, On the 23d of 2d mo., 1859, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, David Beard, Richmond, Ind., 
Saran Srvart, widow of Jehu Stuart, deceased, in 
the 90th year of her age, a member of Deep River 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, North Carolina. 

She manifested a lively interest in the prosperity 
of our religious Society, and imparted much excel- 
lent advice to her children and friends, frequently 
remarking that she had nothing to depend upon but 
the mercy and merit of her crucified and risen Lord. 
She said, that on closely scrutinizing her past life, 
there was not anything that bore more heavily on 
her mind than having too much neglected the read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures, and expressed a desire 
that there might be more individual faithfulness on 
this subject. Her relatives and friends have a com- 
fortable hope that she is gathered as a shock of corn 
fully ripe. 


—, On the 9th of 4th mo. last, Susanna F., 
daughter of Jesse and Catharine Marsh, in the 5th: 


year of her age, a member of Honey Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 


| 
| 


, In Lynn, on the 12th of 3d mo. last, Cynra1a 
Pratt, aged 70 years. 

A prominent trait in the character of this dear 
friend through her life, was love and kindness to 
those around her, evinced by her readiness to aid and 
comfort the sick and suffering. Yet she felt, when 
near her close, that she had nothing to trust in but | 
the mercy of our Heavenly Father in his well beloved | 
Son, and a short time previous to-her departure, she 
was heard to exclaim that she saw the arms of her 
Saviour open to receive her ; and we trust she is now 
numbered among the sanctified and redeemed. 


, On the 3d of 3d mo, last, in his 21st year, | 
Hexry Dittincam, son of Stephen and Elizabeth | 
Dillingham, of West Falmouth, Mass. He was 
drowned when crossing the Sacramento River ina 
small boat. 


——, At Plum Hollow, on the 18th of Ist month 
last, Resecca Ann CHAPIN, in the 56th year of her 
age, a member of Leeds Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend was perfectly resigned to meet the 
King of Terrors, and requested her dear companions | 
and children not to mourn for her, as she felt Jesus 
to be precious to her soul. 


——, On the 5th of 3d month, near Kingston, Jona- | 
THAN Ferris, in the 62d year of his age, an esteemed | 
Elder of Kingston Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend was faithful in maintaining the 
doctrines and testimonies of our religious Society, a 
diligent attender of meetings, both for religious wor- 
ship and discipline, whenever his health would ad- 
mit. He was of a meek and quiet disposition, and | 
had very humble views of himself. He bore his ill- | 
ness, which was frequently attended with much pain | 
and prostration of strength, with much patience and 
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resignation, often craving that he might have patience 
to wait the Lord’s time. 


——, Near Marion, Grant Co., Ind., on the 30th 
ult., of typhoid fever, Jottann Honumcsworta, daugh- 
ter of Isaac and Jane Hollingsworth, (latter deceased) 
in the 27th year of her age, a member of Mississin- 
newa Monthly Meeting, being the 5th of the family 
that have died of the same disease within the past 
four months. 


—_——-—qep—-— — _ - 


To the Graduates of the Friends’ Boarding School, 


Providence, R. 1. 


A proposition having been made to hold a Conven- 
tion or ‘‘Social Gathering ’’ of the former pupils of 
the Friends’ Boarding School, at some convenient 
place in the Sixth month next, that those who formed 
so pleasant an acquaintance at that institutfon may 
meet again and renew it ; the undersigned, for them- 
selves and others, request the male graduates of the 
institution to meet at Newport, R. I., on Second day, 
the 13th of the 6th month, (Yearly Meeting week,) 
for the purpose named. 

As the invitation is extended toall, without regard 
to age, we trust there will be a good response. 

D. C. Baker, Lynn, Mass. 

D. W. Vauenan, Providence, R. I. 
Isaian Nicnots, Salem, Mass., 
Wiiam Cuasz, ‘“ = 


Fourth month, 1859. 


oo 


and others. 
AN APPEAL 


On behalf of the Pennsylvania Training School 
for Feeble-Minded Children. 


The Board of Directors of the Peunsylvania 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Children, are 
under the necessity of appealing to the liberality 


of their fellow-citizens. In having recourse to 
the sympathy and aid of this community on be- 
half of feeble-minded and idiotic youth, the Di- 
rectors feel that they present a claim for relief, 
to which many considerations of humanity, duty, 
and Christian charity, unite in giving force. 

No form of affliction which, in the dispensa- 
tions of an inscrutable Providence, is permitted 
to visit the family circle, is more distressing, or 
has been heretofore more irremediable, than 
the physical and mental imbecility of its youth- 
ful members. Almost every other cause of 
grief has its limit of duration, or some means of 
mitigation; but this is a continuing sorrow, 
banishing domestic happiness, and causing a deso- 
lation worse than bereavement. 

Family arrangements, seldom among the rich, 
and never among the poor, meet the case of the 
imbecile child; and without such special pro- 
vision for it, as is made by the establishment of 
the Training School, its condition must indeed 
be hopeless and distressing. 

Few persons are aware of the large number of 
the class of unfortunates, for whose care and im- 
provement this Institution is intended, and still 
fewer of the progress that has been made in re- 
storing them to comparative comfort and intelli- 
gence ; and yet the records of our own and other 
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similar institutions show, that in a large propor- 
tion of instances, these children, under the re- 
quisite training, not only cease to be entirely de- 
pendent upon others for the most ordinary and 
necessary care, but become attentive to their own 
habits and necessities, and have their moral and 
intellectual faculties so far improved as to make 
them capable of many of the duties and enjoy- 
ments of life. 

The Pennsylvania Training School has been 
in operation for the last six years. It has 
passed through the various struggles and em- 
barrassments of its experimental period, and is 
now fairly established, as one of the necessary 
and most useful institutions of the State. The 
results of its beneficent system have been highly 
satisfactory ; and the Directors have felt them- 
selves justified, in answer to the pressing claims 
upon them from many parts of the Common- 
wealth, in purchasing a farm and erecting plain 
but substantial buildings, for the better accom- 
modation of that numerous class of the afflicted 
in whose behalf this appeal is made to the gener- 
osity of a Christian community. 

During the recent session of the Legislature, 
a further appropriation of $12,500 was made to- 
wards the completion of the buildings; on con- 
dition, however, that an equal amount should be 
raised by private donations. It is to secure this 
appropriation that the efforts of the Board of 
Directors are, in the first place, made. But 
these sums being realized, will still leave about 
$33,000 needed for the erection of the south 
wing, and for the furniture of the building. 
When finished according to the original plan, it 
will have accommodations for about one hundred 
and fifty inmates. 

The Directors regard it as of the greatest impor- 
tance that no delay should occur in the comple- 
tion of the whole building. This is not only 
necessary to an economical and effective manage- 
ment, but will soon be required by the increased 
number of applications for admission. 

Thus far, the Institution has progressed with 
the approbation of the good and the aid of the 
charitable. It is still left in their hands, with 
the full confidence that the requisite amount 
will be contributed by this community to so prac- 
tical and well-tested a means of relief and im- 
provement of a dependent and long-neglected 
class, upon whose history a brighter day now 
dawns. 

Subscriptions and payments may be made 
through either of the subjoined Directors or to 
the Superintendent. 

On behalf of the Board. 
Isaac Contins, Vice President. 

FRANKLIN Taytor, Secretary. 

Isaac Cotuins, No. 506 Minor Street. 

Joun P. Crozer, No. 113 South Front St. 

Puitip 8. Justice, No. 21 North Fifth St. 

S. Morris WaALN, No. 128 South Wharves 

Joun Horton, No. 320 South Fourth St. 








Wistar Morris, No. 209 South Third St. 
Josep P. Wiison, West Chester. 
Tuomas T. Tasker, No. 1622 South Fifth St, 
Joun M. Maris, No. 711 Market Street. 
Dr. JosepH ParrisH, Germantown, 
Superintendent. 
Philadelphia, May 1, 1859. 


—-—<49>——— ____ 


HERSCHELL’S VISIT TO HIS FATHER-LAND. 
(Continued from page 573.) 


After riding about four hours, we came in 
sight of the Lake of Tiberias. It was deeply in- 
teresting to behold a spot so intimately connected 
with the history of our blessed Lord. This is 
that “sea of Galilee, which is the sea of Tib- 
erias,” and which is elsewhere called the Lake 
of Gennesaret. On the borders of this lake 
stood the towns of Bethsaida and Capernaum; 
and its “mountains and desert places” were 
often resorted to by Jesus for the purpose of 
private devotion. 

After travelling an hour and a half more, we 
crossed the river Jordan, by the Jisr Benat 
Yacob, that is, the bridge of the daughters of 
Jacob. Tradition says that this is the place 
where Jacob crossed the Jordan on his return 
from Mesopotamia, and where his gratitude was 
called forth at the remembrance of all the mercies 
the Lord had bestowed upon him. “With my 
staff I passed over this Jordan, and now I am 
become two bands.” 

Hitherto we had been only on the east of 
Jordan, in that portion of the land that was the 
inheritance of the two tribes and a half, but now 
we were really within the promised land, “ the 
good land that is beyond Jordan.” Here we 
rested for an hour, and took our midday meal, 
drinking, for the first time, of the water of 
Jordan. As we proceeded on our journey, we 
met several camels and asses laden with goods, 
which strongly reminded us of Scripture times. 

Finding we could not reach the town of” 
Tiberias that evening, we pitched our tent near 
the lake, between the supposed sites of Bethsaida 
and Capernaum. Of these two cities, against 
which our Lord denounced a “ woe,” not a vestige 
remains, and the places where they stood are 
a mere matter of conjecture. As I meditated 
on that sure word of prophecy, and saw its 
exact fulfilment, I could not help applying the 
like warning to Christendom at the present day; 
and of all parts of Christendom, to highly favored 
England. No other land possesses so much of 
gospel light; yet how many therein are hating 
that light, and refusing to walk in it? 

This was an interesting resting place; as, 
though the precise sites cannot be ascertained, 
there is no doubt that in this immediate neigh- 
borhood were “ the cities wherein most of His 
mighty works were done,” who came to be “a 
light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of 
His people, Israel.” Yet, alas! Israel is not yet 
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gathered, and of the Gentiles there is but a little 
band that are His followers. As I walked by 
the lake, one of the first objects that caught my 
eye, was an Arab Mussulman praying, with 
his face towards Mecca. How wonderful, that 
in the mysterious providence of God the religion 
of Mahomet, the false prophet, has been per- 
mitted to spread far more widely than the reli- 
gion of His well-beloved Son! “ Go into all the 
world, and proclaim the good news to every 
creature,” was the command of Jesus to His dis- 
ciples. The first disciples obeyed, and many 
were added to the church. Satan, finding his 
empire invaded, accomplished his highest device, 
that of getting the world introduced into that 
which was called the Church of Christ, and thus 
he brought in the confusion that has continued 
in the visible church, even to the present time. 
The good news ceased to be proclaimed ; man’s 
inventions made the word of God of none effect, 
and the dominion of error prevailed far and wide. 

And the followers of the false prophet now 
rule in the land that God gave to his chosen 
people; the land where Jesus dwelt, and com- 
municated the light of truth, and from whence 
He sent forth His disciples into all the world. 
When we look at the unbroken ranks of Ma- 
hometanism, and remember how few are dis- 
posed to listen to that which involves the 
penalty of a violent death, (it being a capital 
crime in a Mahometan to forsake his religion,) 
we should be disposed to despair of any better 
state of things, were it not for the sure word of 
prophecy on which God hath caused us to hope, 
—“I have sworn by Myself, the word is gone out 
of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not re- 
turn, that unto Me every knee shall bow, every 
tongue shall-swear.” 

The Lake of Tiberias, where several of our 
Lord’s disciples followed their calling as fisher- 
men, still abounds in fish. We saw a man wade 
into the water a little way, and throw in a small 
hand-net, which he soon brought out filled with 
fish. I thought of Jesus, who, when “ walking 
by the sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon 
called Peter, and Andrew his brother, casting a 
net into the sea, for they were fishers. And He 
saith unto them, follow Me, and I will make you 
fishers of men.” Peter the humble fisherman, be- 
came Peter the humble and self-denying apostle. 
My mind involuntarily wandered to his professed 
successor, with his Swiss guard and regal pomp, 
and to the statue that bears his name, to which 
idolatrous honors are paid. What would have 
been the feelings of this godly “elder,” had it 
been revealed to him that he should in after 
ages receive the homage due to Christ alone! 

On this side of the lake there are.a few trees 
to be seen, a rare and welcome sight in Palestine ; 
we were also much struck with the quantity of 
rhododendrons of large size, and in full flower, 
that grew near where we had pitched our tent. 
And when some of the fish we had justseen caught 
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were broiled for our repast, the scenes of Scrip- 
ture times came vividly before us. 

When we first arrived at the lake, it was per- 
fectly calm; but shortly after our tent was 
pitched the wind suddenly arose, and blew so 
strongly that we had some difficulty in keeping 
the tent from being blown away. The surface 
of the lake rose in large waves, so that we could 
quite understand the gospel narrative, that when 
“ Jesus went into a ship with his disciples, there 
came down a storm of wind on the lake ; and they 
were filled with water, and were in jeopardy.” 

In the morning we bathed in the clear waters 
of the lake, and felt much refreshed. We set 
out towards Tiberias about half-past six o’clock, 
and arrived there soon after eleven. The town 
looked a heap of ruins. It is situated close to 
the lake, and was formerly surrounded, except 
on the side next the water, by a high wall, but 
the great earthquake of 1837 threw it down, as 
well as most of the houses. Besides this ca- 
lamity, it was visited by the plague about two 
years since, and many of the inhabitants died 
of it. 

We took up our abode in the house of a Jew, 
and in the course of the day I saw and con- 
versed with many of my poor brethren. The 
Jewish population suffered severely in the plague, 
nearly a third of them, according to the inform- 
ation of our host, having died of it. Those that 
remain are generally very poor, the greater num- 
ber of them living in tents. Tiberias is one of 
the four cities which are reckoned holy by the 
Jews, the other three being Jerusalem, Saphet 
and Hebron. The Jewish population of these 
cities is on this account replenished from time to 
time with Jews from Europe, chiefly from Ger- 
many and Russia, who come to live, or, in many 
instances, to die, in one of the holy cities. 

In the evening we took a walk towards the 
little assemblage of tents that forms the chief 
portion of the Jewish quarter. It was Friday 
evening, the commencement of the Jewish Sab- 
bath. We heard in every direction the voice of 
prayer; they had just returned from the syna- 
gogue, and were pronouncing the prayers on the 
cup of blessing at their evening meal. We saw 
one venerable-looking old rabbi, dressed in a 
white robe, and having a white beard, and sev- 
eral other rabbis with him, who were strangers 
that had come to spend their Sabbath in Tibe- 
rias. He performed the ceremony with a great 
deal of solemnity and feeling; and it was inter- 
esting to see him consecrating the bread before 
he cut it in pieces and divided it among the 
family and guests. I could not help crying unto 
the Lérd, speedily to make known to poor Israel 
that Bread of Life that came down from heaven, 
of which if a man eat, he shall never die. 

The lake of Tiberias is about twelve miles 
long, and six miles broad at its widest part. It 
is surrounded by hills; in some places these rise 
abruptly from the water, and in others retire 
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further back, leaving some level ground by the 
The river Jordan may be said 
to run through it, as it enters it on the north, 
and issues from it again at the southern ex- 
tremity; taking its course from thence to the 
The town of Tiberias is situated on 
the western side of the lake, as was also Caper- 
Whenever our Saviour is spoken of as 
being by the sea-side, or as crossing the sea, this 
It may therefore be supposed 
how deeply interesting it is to the Christian to 
feel that he is really in the very place where his 
beloved Lord dwelt, and taught, and wrought 
In those places that have only tradi- 
tional authority to rest upon, oneshas always the 
feeling that this may be the spot, or it may not; 
and this doubt destroys the interest; but the 
grand features of nature are unchangeable, and in 
looking on the sea of Galilee you know that you 
behold the very lake which Jesus so often cross- 


side of the lake. 
Dead Sea. 
naum. 


locality is meant. 


miracles. 


ed on errands of mercy, on the surface of which 


He walked, and the waves whereof He rebuked 
and stilled into a calm. On looking across from 


Tiberias you know that you see the country of the 


Gadarenes, where He cast out the legion of un- 
‘Being told that on the coast 


clean spirits. 


directly opposite, where the hills seemed very 
steep and close upon the water, there were many 
tombs cut out of the rocks, our desire was ex- 
cited more than ever to cross the lake, for we 
were sure that the opposite side was ‘ the country 
of the Gadarenes, which is over against Galilee.’ 
From a comparison of all the circumstances, it 
seemed likely that the scene of the amazing 
miracle wrought upon the man possessed by le- 
‘gion was directly opposite, and that the steep 

place of which they spoke might possibly be the 
hill down which the herd of swine ran violently 
into the sea.””* 

On the same eastern side of the lake also was 
the “ desert place,” where our Lord miraculously 
fed the multitude. Alas! how desert are all the 
places there now! I thought of the boats of the 


fishermen of Bethsaida and Capernaum, and of 


the “other boats” that came from Tiberias, as I 
looked on the wide expanse of the lake, where 
not a single boat is to be seen. We were told 
there is only one boat on the whole lake, but we 
did not see even this one. “I will make your 
cities waste, and I will bring the land into 
desolation.” + 
(To be continued.) 
nsnapelllll i Nintiesongss 

Virtue, without the graces, is like a rich dia- 
mond unpolished ; it hardly looks better than a 
common pebble ; but when the hand of the mas- 
ter rubs off the roughness, and forms the sides 
into a thousand brilliant surfaces, it is then that 
we acknowledge its worth, admire its beauty, and 
long to wear it in our bosoms.— Sir Philip Syd- 
ney’s Aphorisms. 


* Narrative of a Mission of Enquiry to the Jews 
from the Church of Scotland. { Levit. xxvi. 31,32. 
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THE FIRST ENGLISH LACE-WEAVER, 
SIR HENRY BORLACE, 


It is singular that, in this age of book-making, 
neither volume nor pamphlet has been written to 
preserve to us the events of the life of Sir Henry 
Borlace. Two hundred years ago, this philan. 
thropist and benefactor of his country lived on 
his patrimonial estate near Marlow, Bucks. His 
income was trifling, compared with the length of 
his rent-roll; but the farmers either would not 
or could not pay, and at that time not only they, 
but the whole agricultural population of the 
country, had obtained unenviable notoriety for 
pauperism and vice. Many causes, into which 
we need not at present enter, had tended to 
create and foster this excess of demoralization, 
which ended in a universal rejection of all at- 
tempts at productive industry. The demands of 
landlords who were pressing, were met by auda- 
cious refusals, while persons who, like Sir Henry, 
expressed sympathy towards those from whom 
their own circumstances still compelled them to 
seek some payment in either money or kind, 
were answered by details of domestic afflictions, 
or by having sternly exposed to their startled 
view the previously half-concealed meshes of 
poverty and guilt in which the wretched speak- 
ers were hopelessly entangled. The landed 
gentry perceived that a crisis was at hand; but, 
not knowing how to meet it, many of them with- 
drew into the towns. Sir Henry went from one 
proprietor to another, and from them to the peo- 
ple, endeavoring to bring into action the elements 
of reason, and justice, and truth. His success 
was not great. He found the landlords ready to 
admit the violence, the recklessness, the insub- 
ordination of their tenantry, but not ready to 
take any active part in their behalf, though in 
doing so, they would have used the only check 
which could arrest their own downward progress. 
The people he found full of evil deeds, and yet . 
with manly English hearts, on which poverty lay 
like a horrible incubus. 

After some negotiation, carried on princi? 
through him, public meetings were proposed. 
Much was hoped for from them, but they led 
to no useful result. Many were the conferences 
held; some of them were rather stormy; and at 
length one broke up with wild and terrible vio- 
lence, lives being lost on both sides. It was an 
awful commentary on the absurdity of bringing 
into collision the moral and physical strength of 
the county—the men of wealth and culture, with 
the men requiring food, needing restraint, in- 
capable of trust. Sir Henry felt this, and per- 
ceived that a period critical for the interest, not 
only of Buckinghamshire, but of the whole coun- 
try, had arrived. He resolved not to be instru- 
mental in calling any further meetings, but alone 
to labor for the wretched men who, in the mad- 
ness of their ignorance and debasement, had 
offered resistance to law and order. He deter- 
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mined also to persevere in his labor of love for 
them, until he had accomplished some practical 
means of social improvement and individual hap- 
piness. Many and weary, however, were the days 
and weeks which rolled by before he could see 
his way to any hopeful plan of usefulness. At 
length an idea presented itself suddenly to his 
mind. He is described as being at the time 
with his head bent over some statistical returns, 
and computing the difference between the num- 
ber of laborers—supposing all, whose duty it 
was, did labor—and the number of those who 
depended on those laborers for the necessaries of 
life, when, suddenly starting up, he exclaimed : 
“JT thank Heaven! I have found what I sought. 
The poverty, the misery, the crimes, the constant 
state of agitation and excitement of our peasantry, 
are not attributable to misrule, nor heavy taxa- 
tion, nor unfair dealing, nor an oppressive feudal 
system, but simply to the absence of productive 
employment for females.” It was a singularly 
plain solution of a case which was at the time 
taxing the wisdom of the legislature, and its 
worth has since been proven by its wondrous re- 
sults—the influence which it has exercised on 
the condition not only of the county, but of the 
whole empire. 

A day or two elapsed, and then he left his 
fine old paternal mansion with little more than a 
few coins in his pocket, and with his wallet 
literally slung from a stick over his, shoulders. 
How he contrived to reach Holland, (which was 
the place of his destination,) or how to live 
there for two years, we are unable to narrate ; 
all that is fully known is, that the manufacture 
of lace occurred to him as an employment in 
every way suited to the circumstances of the 
people of Buckinghamshire ; requiring but little 
time to obtain a knowledge of, but little capital 
to commence with, and having an established 
home market, inasmuch as thousands of pounds 
were sent annually out of England to purchase 
the lace fabrics of Brussels, France and Germany. 

Many years after he had returned home, he 
described the first check to the hopes with which 
he had set out, as arising from a view of the 
bright and beautiful homes of the Dutch peas- 
antry. “Cansuch anamountof comfort,” was the 
thought suggested by his fears, “be mainly de- 
pendent on the peaceful home employments of 
women and children?” Circumstances which could 
not be controverted answered the question. He 
sought and obtained a home, first in one, and then 
in another, of those beautiful little Dutch nests 
of comfort and domestic love, and found thatin all, 
family attachments were of paramount importance 
in social relations; and that, as woman guided 
in her little domestic circle by her employments 
as well as by her feelings, so was she influencing, 
beyond the sphere of her ken, the vortex of hu- 
man affairs. 

After an absence of two years, Sir Henry re- 
turned to Buckinghamshire, accompanied by two 
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lace-makers, a mother and daughter, whom he 
induced to settle in the village of Marlow, where 
he endowed a school, or factory, in which twenty- 
four girls were taught the trade of lace-making. 
It was a small beginning for the glorious results 
which ensued. The girls succeeded each other 
rapidly, and in less than sixteen years, the lace- 
makers ‘were no longer counted by units, but by 
thousands, and that not only in Buckinghamshire, 
but in Bedfordshire and Northampton. The 
change in the moral character of the people was 
rapid, and Sir Henry Borlace lived to see the 
day when the lace-makers’ homes of England 
were as beautiful, as fresh, and as happy as the 
homes which had almost startled him into unbe- 
lief by their beauty in Holland. His example 
shows how much may be accomplished by one 
individual. Truly, no man liveth rightly, who 
liveth only to himself. 

“ Brussels point” was the name given to the 
lace then manufactured in Buckinghamshire. 
This is the lace which figures so beautifully in 
the portraits by Vandyke, and afterwards by Sir 
Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller. It was 
made of fine flaxen thread, woven on a cushion 
or pillow, by wooden bobbins, and the pattern 
of which was afterwards worked with the needle. 
As years rolled by, many improvements were 
effected in pillow-lace making and working, but 
none of any very extraordinary importance until 
1800, when a new design was introduced at 
Honiton, in Devonshire, so delicate and beautiful 
as not to be exceeded by the finest specimens 
of Brussels lace. 

Thirty years previous to the success of the 
Honiton lace, another new description of manu- 
facture was invented by a poor man, whose mo- 
tive to the attempt was solely a desire to amend 
the circumstances of his family. His name was 
Hammond; he was a framework-knitter, or 
stocking-weaver, at Nottingham. His loom was a 
hired one, and consequently he had but a small 
share of his earnings for himself. One day his 
wife sat near him while he worked; she held a 
baby to her bosom, and, as she stooped over it in 
all a mother’s deep love, Hammond ceased his 
work to gaze on them both. The young mother 
wore a small muslin cap, which, as she bent her 
head, partly shaded her face from her husband 
and attracted his attention. A thought sudden- 
ly occurred to him that, by a modified action of 
his stocking-frame, he could imitate the border, 
and he knew that if he did so, independence 
was secured. He imparted the idea to his wife, 
and asked for the cap, that he might more par- 
ticularly examine the lace. She gave it cheer- 
fully, but not without many cautions, for she had 
not much hope of his success, and she would be 
sorry if he spoiled her pretty cap, as she had not 
a second with lace borders. Hammond bid her 
not fear, for he was determined to succeed. “It 
may take some time,” he said, “ but I will perse- 
vere, and try again and again.” 
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Days and weeks passed, and still he toiled on 
cheerfully, till his frame had assumed quite a 
new form, and produced neat quilling-net instead 
of coarse stockings. The first-fruits of his labor 
were bestowed on his wife, who had never once 
uttered a word of discouragement; but even 
when her own heart felt but little hope, bid him 
be of good courage, and “ try again.” 

As he had anticipated, a fortune was secured 
to him by his invention; and not to him alone, 
but to all the manufacturers in Nottingham and 
its vicinity. Every frame-work knitter forsook 
the trade of stocking-making; and, by degrees, 
the retail shops exhibited specimens of machine- 
made lace, which were immeasurably cheaper 
than any which had ever been produced by hand, 
and were as beautiful as the choicest which ar- 
rived from the Continent. Hammond’s machine 
is no longer used in England, but on the Conti- 
nent itis employed in making the net called 
tulle. 

So far back as 1831, it was estimated that the 
capital employed in Manchester, in spinning 
thread for the bobbin-net manufacturers, amount- 
ed to nearly one million sterling, and that the 
capital employed in various ways, exceeded two 
millions sterling; that the numbers employed in 
spinning, marking, winding, embroidering, mend- 
ing, bleaching, stiffening and dressing, amounted 
to more than two hundred thousand ; that the raw 
material, (cotton and silk) used, was worth about 
£150,000 annually, in the state as imported; 
that this value was increased to £450,000 when 
spun into thread; and that the final value, when 
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ADULTERATION OF LIQUORS. 


The fact that intoxicating and malt liquors are 
adulterated frequently by the introduction of the 
most poisonous ingredients, and that wines are 
skilfully counterfeited, being often manufactured 
without containing a drop of the juice of the 
grape, is well authenticated. But the fact that 
this adulteration and manufacture are systemati- 
cally pursued as a distinct branch of the liquor 
trade, adds, if possible, to the enormity of this 
business, which tends to demoralize those en- 
gaged in it, as well as the poor victims of their 
destructive traffic. 

Several years since, a wealthy wine merchant 
in Bordeaux, France, retired from business with 
a fortune ; but being quite a chemist, he under- 
took to counterfeit the various kinds of liquors, 
in which, after experimenting thirty years, he 
succeeded. For the purpose of testing his pro- 
duction, he gave a splendid entertainment to the 
wine merchants and connoisseurs of that city, at 
which he treated them with his manufactured 
liquors, each labelled with the name of a pre 
tended vineyard and the year of the vintage. 
The deception was complete, the best judges pro- 
nouncing the wines of the best quality. At the 
close of the feast he told them, to their great 
surprise, that they had all been deceived, as there 
was nota particle of the juice of the grape in 
any thing they had drunk, he having manufac- 
tured them all himself. He further told them 
that by the method he had discovered, they could 
supply England and the United States, who 
bought so largely of them, at a much less cost 


manufactured into net and ready for sale, was! than formerly, even if the grape crop should be 
nearly two millions annually, or, including the} ey, off, 


wages of embroiderers employed in different parts 


At their earnest request he arranged the re- 


of England, more than three millions sterling. | gylt of his researches, and published them ex- 
Since that period numerous improvements have} pressly for the liquor dealers, for which he re- 


been introduced in machinery, by which a larger 
quantity is produced at lower rates. It is calcu- 
lated that a clear surplus of more than a pound 
sterling is realized upon every pound weight of 
the raw material, which is distributed over the 
trade in rents, profits and wages; and this is 
altogether independent of the profits arising from 
embroidering, in itself a most important and ex- 
tensive branch. 

Such are some of the results of Sir Henry 
Borlace’s scheme for the improvement of the 
condition of his poor tenantry. His success may 
well encourage those practical philanthropists 
who are laboring to introduce similar domestic 
industry in Ireland. There, the problem of 
finding new employment for females, is in much 
the same stage that it was in Buckinghamshire 
in the time of Sir Henry Borlace.— Household 
Words. 

wcll 

He that is taught to live upon little, owes 
more to his father’s wisdom, than he that has a 
great deal left him, does to his father’s care.— 
Penn. 


ceived a large sum. It had a limited circulation 
in the wine-growing countries of Europe before 
the vintages there began to fail, so that whem 
the grape crop was destroyed, the market was sup- 
plied nearly as abundantly asever. A copy of the 
book was brought to New York, and an edition 
was published and copy-righted here by the li- 
quor dealers for their especial use, enabling them 
to manufacture spurious liquors at an enormous 
profit. Among the articles used in counterfeit 
ing different drinks, are sulphuric and citric acid, 
caustic potash, nitrate of silver, gamboge, indigo, 
iodine, logwood, sugar of lead, nux vomica, and 
strychnine, some of which are active and deadly 
poisons. Much of the increase of crime, now 80 
alarmingly prevalent, is ascribed to the effect of 
the poisons used in liquors now generally sold, 
upon the brain. A bottle of so-called pure cham- 
pagne wine, purchased of the importer by 4 
chemist, was found to contain a quarter of an 
ounce of sugar of lead. 

E. C. Delavan, of Albany, N. Y., who has 
done so much in calling attention to the evils of 
intemperance, states that the facts he has in his 
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possession go to “establish the alarming truth, 
that among all the wines of commerce now for 
sale and in use in this country, such an article 
as the pure, unmixed juice of the grape is al. 
most, if not altogether unknown.” He states 
that “ the avails of frauds committed in the adul- 
teration of wine and spirits in the city of New 
York alone, amount, it is supposed, to at least 
three millions of dollars annually. The greater 
part of the wines sold in this country cost the 
manufacturer only from fifteen to twenty cents a 
gallon.” There are large establishments in this 
city where common whiskey is turned into wine, 
and where wine casks are made that closely imi- 
tate the foreign, on which the Custom-house 
marks are easily counterfeited. 

These facts that are now coming to the light, 
reveal » degree of criminal recklessness in those 
who so steadily and so stealthily have carried on 
this destructive work, that deserves the reproba- 
tion of all good and honorable citizens. 

American Messenger. 


From the Independent. 
THE OVER-HEART. 


“For of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things, to 
whom be the glory for ever."—Paut. ‘ 
Above, below, in sky and sod, 
In leaf and spar, in star and man, 
Well might the sage Athenian scan 
The geometric signs of God, 
The measured order of His plan. 


And India’s mystics sang aright 
Of the One Life pervading all, 
One Being’s tidal rise and fall 

In soul and form, in sound and sight, 
Eternal outflow and recall. 


God is: and Man in guilt and fear 
The central fact of Nature owns; 
Kneels, trembling, by his altar-stones, 
And darkly dreams the ghastly smear 
Of blood appeases and atones. 


Guilt shapes the Terror: deep within 
The human heart the secret lies 
Of all the hideous deities ; 

And, painted on a ground of sin, 

The fabled gods of Torment rise! 


And what is He ?—The ripe grainnods, 
The sweet dews fall, the sweet flowers blow; 
But darker signs His presence show : 

The earthquake and the storm are God’s, 
And good and evil interflow. 


Oh, hearts of love! Oh, souls that turn 
Like sunflowers to the pure and best! 
To you the truth is manifest : 

For they the mind of Christ discern 
Who lean like John upon His breast! 


In Him of whom the Sybil told, 
For whom the prophet’s harp was toned, 
Whose need the sage and magian owned, 
The loving heart of God behold, 
The hope for which the ages groaned ! 


Fade, pomp of dreadful imagery 
Wherewith mankind have deified 
Their hate and selfishness and pride! 
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Let the scared dreamer wake to see 
The Christ of Nazareth at his side! 


What doth that holy Guide require? 
No rite of pain, nor gift of blood, 
But, man a kindly brotherhood, 

Looking, where duty is desire, 

To Him, the beautiful and good. 


Gone be the faithlessness of fear ; 
And let the pitying heaven’s sweet rain 
Wash out the altar’s bloody stain, 

The law of Hatred disappear, 
The law of Love alone remain. 


How fall the idols, false and grim !— 
And lo! their hideous wreck above, 
The emblems of the Lamb and Dove! 

Man turns from God, not God from him, 
And guilt, in suffering, whispers Love! 


The world sits at the feet of Christ 
Unknowing, blind, and unconsoled ; 
It yet shall touch His garment’s fold, 

And feel the heavenly Alchemist 
Transform its very dust to gold. 


The theme befitting angel tongues 
Beyond a mortal’s scope has grown. 
Oh heart of mine! with reverence own 
The fulness which to it belongs, 
And trust the unknown for the known! 
J. G. Wuuirrier. 
rane aeons 
Selected for Friends’ Review. 
INITIATIVE FAITH. 
BY AWBREY DE VERE. 


You ask us for a sign, misdoubting friend, 
And you will then believe. A thousand eyes 
To the same point, fixed in the same clear skies, 
Are raised at once—a thousand foreheads bend 
Before one breeze, by you unfelt. Attend. 
He is not humble, and he is not wise, 
Who deems no star is there, that breeze denies, 
Because his science cannot comprehend 
How shines that light, or whence that zephyr blows, 
Or whether Alpine or Caucasian snows 
Have cast their coolness on its wings serene. 

If you see nought, O! trust the eyes of those 
Who read dark tablets by that light unseen ; 
Desire, believe, and pray ; Peace comes where Faith 
hath been. 


———+-<4§ 
THE DIVINE RESPONSE. 


In the darkness will I prove thee, 
Hide the love wherewith I love thee, 
Lead thee with an unseen hand 
Through this dreary desert land. 


Canst thou trust the Lord that bought thee, 
And with loving-kindness sought thee? 

I who called thee by thy name, 

I the Lord am still the same. 


I have seen thy prayers and weeping ; 
Faithful record I am keeping ; 

Only to the end endure, 

Thou shalt find the promise sure. 


I am He who lives for ever; 

Who from thee my love shall sever? 
Not in wrath, my pilgrim child, 
I permit this tempest wild. 


Thou shalt know, when thus I’ve proved thee, 
All the love wherewith I loved thee ; 

In the fields of heaven shalt see 

Light and joy were sown for thee. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. | defence of Italy; and he disclaims allidea of conquest. 
ForstGn INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 3d The Austrian manifesto of war charges Sardinia with 
inst. have been received. The report of the actual a continued enmity and ** perfidious agitation 
commencement of hostilities appears to be correct, | 4gainst the peace and welfare of the Austrian posses- 
the Austrians having taken a bridge over the Ticino , S108 10 Italy, and professes to have exercised great 
on the 28th ult., after an action in which they sus- | forbearance and used every available means to pre- 
tained considerable loss, the Sardinians finally re- serve peace. The King of Sardinia bad is-ued a 
treating. It was reported that the Sardinians had proclamation to his army, and another to the people 
also retreated from several other points, which had of Italy, in which he claims to be the champion of 
been occupied by the Austrians. The latter were Italian independence. _The Swiss Federal Assembly 
said to be concentrating a large force on the left bank had sanctioned the various measures proposed by the 
of the Po, near Piacenza, which city they had pro- Council, and had appointed a commander-in-chief. 
claimed in a state of siege. It was supposed that The French Minister at Vienna, and the Austrian 
they would direct their course towards Turin, and it Minister at Paris, had both taken their departure. 
was stated that measures had been taken by the! The Austrians had declared Trieste, Venice and 
Sardinians to lay the country under water by means Verona in a state of siege, and were imposing heavy 
of the numerous canals for irrigation, and to render Contributions of provisions and forage on the Sar- 
the roads impracticable. The Austrian invading dinian towns which they had occupied. 
army is estimated at upwards of 120,000 men, while | The official journal of the Russian government had 
the Sardinian force in the field does not probably ex- been authorized to declare positively that there ex- 
ceed 60,000. About 40,000 French Wad arrived at 15ts no treaty of alliance offensive and defensive be- 
Genoa, and additional bodies were on the way, both | tween Russia and any other Power whatever. 
by sea and land. The King of Sardinia was expected | The Banks of England, France, Prussia and Frank- 
to command his army in person, and it was reported , fort had increased their rates of discount. 
that the French and Austrian Emperors also proposed Inp1a.—News to the early part of last month. 
to join their troops. The military dictatorship of Maun Singh, one of the principal rebel leaders, had 
Tuscany had been offered to the Sardinian monarch, | surrendered to the British forces, and Tantia Topee, 
and he had accepted it. The Grand Duchess of another, had been captured, after a desperate fight. 
Parma, it was said, had also left her capital, after, A body of rebels was still in Nepaul. 
appointing a Council of Regency, and the new govern- Sourn America.—Reports from Chili state that new 
ment had expressed its adhesion to Sardinia. Several revolutionary movements had broken out in the 
of the German governments were raising troops, and southern provinces. In Peru, it is said, the Presi- 
preparing for war; their sympathies were supposed dent and Congress were in direct opposition on every 
to be generally in favor of Austria. In England great point, and went into discussion armed. An attempt- 
activity prevailed in the dock yards, in preparing ed revolution at Arequtpa had.been suppressed. Two 
war vessels, and a royal proclamation had been is-| considerable shocks of earthquake occurred at Lima 
sued offering a bounty of £10 to seamen, with the on the 10th ult. ; some buildings were destroyed, but 
view of enlisting 10,000 additional men. Sardinia no lives lost. One of the provinces of New Granada 
was said to have made proposals to obtain the co-| was in a complete state of revolution, but the rest 
operation of Spain, but the latter intended to remain of the country was quiet. 
strictly neutral. The Swiss Federal Assembly had! Mexico.—On the 2d inst., Miramon issued a decree 
met, and the Council had asked it to sanction the closing all the Gulf ports to foreign commerce. 
declaration of neutrality already published; to au- Guadalaxara had been taken by the Liberals. Plots 
thorize further defensive measures; to open a credit were said to be in existence for displacing Miramon and 
not limited to the contracting of loans, and to appoint reinstating Zuloaga. The clergy were endeavoring 
a commander for the federal army. | to raise a loan of $40,000,000 to aid Miramon, but had 
An official letter from Prince Gortschakoff, the not succeeded. The Governor of Sonora, General 
Russian Prime Minister, to the English government, | Pesquiera, had invaded Sinaloa, had defeated his 
while not denying that there may exist a written opponents, and taken the city of Mazatlan. 
engagement between France and Russia, gives the| Dowestic.—Accounts from Utah to the 15th ult. 
most positive assurance that it corffains nothing which represent the Territory as still very unsettled. Som« 
could possibly be interpreted as constituting a hostile of the leading Mormons, against whom warrants had 
alliance against Europe. been issued as being implicated in various crimes 
Avstrria.—An official decree was published order- committed within the last four or five years, had fled 
ing a loan of 20,000,000 pounds sterling, but as it * the mountains or elsewhere, and parties of troops, 
could not be contracted at present, the National Uder the direction of the U.S. Deputy Marshals, were 
Bank would advance two-thirds of its nominal value 1 pursuit. Judge Cradlebaugh was acting as « com- 
in new notes. Other decrees released the National  ™itting magistrate, and taking testimony against ae- 
Bank from the obligation of meeting its notes with | C¥Sed parties. : : 
specie, and ordered duties and excise dues to be. The Savannah Republican publishes a protest of the 
paid in silver or payable coupons of the national , Grand Jury in that city, which recently indicted several 
loan. | persons charged with complicity in the slave trade, 


; ‘ in which they declare that they were compelled un- 
Great Brirar.—The elections for members of Par-| aor their oath, by instructions from the Court, to 


liament be = but the result was not | find a bill in accordance with the laws prohibiting 
certain. So far as known, it appears favorable to the slave trade, but they desire it to be understood 
the present Ministry. | that they did so against their will. They advocate 

Later.—Intelligence to the 6th inst. was brought | the repeal of all laws which directly or indirectly 
by the steamer Vigo from Queenstown, Ireland. The condemn slavery, and assert it to be the duty of 
French Emperor had sent a formal declaration of war southern people to require their legislators to unite 
against Austria to the Legislative Body, announcing their efforts for the accomplishment of this object. 
his intention to head the army. He asserts that! Two of the Oberlin slave regeners, on trial at 
Austria, by ordering her army into the territory of Cleveland, have been convicted and sentenced, one 
Sardinia, the ally of France, has virtually declared to 60 days imprisonment and a fine of $600 with costs, 
war against the latter, and that he takes arms only in the other to a fine of $100 and costs. 
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